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Mr. Cotwe tv: I am privileged and happy to welcome Ellis 
Arnall, Democrat, governor of Georgia, and Wayne Morse, Re- 
publican, senator from Oregon, to our Rounp TaBLe discussion 
today of the future of liberal government. 

The settlement of the railroad strike is not a general settle- 
ment of the industrial problems in this country. The President’s 
message to Congress makes this fact plain. He asked for tempo- 
rary legislation now and permanent legislation in six months. In 
this election year, we shall make decisions on governmental and 
economic policy. Postwar periods are usually periods of con- 
servatism and reaction, not of liberalism. 

You have come to Washington from Atlanta, Georgia, to join 
us in examining this problem, Arnall. What is the prospect for 
liberal government, as you see it? 


GoveERNOR ARNALL: For the next few years liberal govern- 
ment, it seems to me, has a rocky road ahead. Senator Morse, 
you were on the floor of the Senate last night until ten-thirty; 
Jo you agree with me? How does the future of liberal govern- 
ment look to you? 


~ Senator Morss: Certainly on the floor of the Senate last 
right I did not see very much liberalism. I think that we are 
faced with a wave of reaction in this country, but I am con- 
yinced that once the people come to analyze the issues, they are 
yoing to recognize that their hope for the liberties which they 
nust maintain will be found in liberal candidates. 


Mr. Co.weE Lt: Of course, to the average citizen the question 
sf the future of liberal government will seem one of what the 
srospects are for particular liberal candidates. 


~ Governor ArNALL: If liberal government is going to have a 
‘ocky road ahead for a while, I think that liberal candidates 
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likewise are going to have tough sailing. That is true, because in _ 
this particular period the people have money; they have pros- 

perity. When they are prosperous, they do not give much 
thought to their government, unfortunately. I-would say, there-_ 
fore, that the liberal candidates are going to have a difficult 
time in being elected for a while. 


Senator Morse: I think that that is true; but still it is in- 
teresting to note that all the recent polls show that the rank-and- 
file voters of this country are, after all, very liberal-minded. I 
think that it is, therefore, up to the liberal candidates to draw 
crystal clear the great issues between liberalism and reaction in 
this country. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: What do you mean by “liberalism?” 


Senator Morse: I want to be very frank. I think that the 
term “‘liberal,” standing alone, and as it is used by most people 
(very loosely by them, may I say?), is a rather meaningless term. 

I feel that liberalism can be defined only in terms of specific 
issues. I do not mean, however, that I feel that liberalism does | 
not have a very clear idealistic meaning. Let me put it this way: 
One of the objectives, for example, of a liberal government is to 
protect the economic weak from the exploitation of the economic 
strong and to do it within a private-property economy. That 
type of definition is similar to the one which Lincoln used when 
he pointed out that one of the purposes of government is to pro- 
mote the “greatest good for the greatest number” and to do it 
within the framework of our American economic system. When 
we take that approach to the definition of liberalism, then wi 
must think in terms of specific issues and test our liberalism b 
our votes on those issues. _ 


GovERNOR ARNALL: But it seems to me that the term is great 
ly misused today and that we are not in accord on what we mea 
by “liberal.’”’ I would like to get some more specific definition, 


Mr. Cotwe tt: While I agree with the Senator that generaliza- 
tions are meaningless unless they are reinforced by action on 
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Specific issues, it seems to me that we must agree in general that 
the objective of the liberal or of a liberal government is to provide 
to all citizens in the democracy, without any restriction, the 
freest opportunities for the fullest development in all areas of 
their living. 

It is not liberal for the extent of educational opportunity 
which is open to an American citizen to be determined by the 
state in which he is born. It is not liberal for a resident in a 
poverty-stricken agricultural area to have no other opportunity 
for making a livelihood than poor agriculture. Thus, one of the 
definitions upon which, I think, we might agree is that liberalism 
aims at providing to all the people the free opportunity for their 
fullest development in all areas of living. And it is opposed to 
restriction of this free opportunity—whether it is by the con- 
centration of power by accident of birth, whether by inheritance, 
or whether by undisciplined and unchecked power in the hands 
of a small group which is concerned only with its own rise and its 
own opportunities. 


GoveERNoR ARNALL?] like to think of liberalism as an attitude 
geared to action in the way you, Senator Morse, specifically say 
that we must gear liberalism to action. 

- I would like to say it this way perhaps: In my judgment, a 
liberal is one who believes in the freedom and liberty of man- 
kind. He fights vested and intrenched power, when that power, 
irrespective of what it may be or who may exercise it, impedes 
and interferes with the exercise of liberty and freedom by men. 


Senator Morss: IJ agree with that. In other words, you are 
saying that the liberal fights abusive power and that he fights 
transgressions upon basic rights and freedoms which are guaran- 
teed to us in the American Bill of Rights, whether those abuses 
are practiced by labor or by employers or by any other pressure 
sroup within our country. 


~ Governor ARNALL: I am in accord with that, but the thing 
which worries me the most in a definition of the term, or in the 
ase of the term, is that we become tagged. Men in public life 
become tagged. They are tagged either as liberals or as conserva- 
tives; whereas, I think that it is an attitude which necessarily 
cannot be catalogued. By that I mean that every time a bill 
somes up in the Senate or in the House, I do not think a man 
should be judged by how he voted on that specific bill, but I 
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think it is his general attitude upon which he should be judged. 
As a matter of fact, I think that the time is coming in this coun- 
try when, instead of being to the left or the right, we have to be 
right or wrong on issues. ; 


Senator Morse: You are absolutely right. Of course, so far 
as a man’s voting record is concerned, when the totality of his 
votes is considered, it becomes pretty clear what his attitude is. 


Governor ARNALL: When his votes are added up and his, 
entire record is looked at, while on some measures he may not! 
have voted down the line, yet from his voting record his political 
and philosophical attitude can be drawn. 


SENATOR Morse: That is quite true. 


Mr. CotweE.i: Would you two not agree that there arey 
tendencies, however, in the general public’s thinking about li 
erals to identify liberalism with other things. There are peopl e 


who are, to use a political phrase, “‘crackpots,” who claim the 


title “liberal” and feel that that means that they must always 
be for a specific cause, whether it is a wild program, a justifiabl cl 
program, or not. There is the same perversion of the meaning o 
“liberal” on the part of people who say that the liberal is inter. 


ested only in the individual. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: Correct! 


Mr. Cotwe .t: Therefore, since he is interested only in the 
individual, he cannot be interested in liberal government, bej 
cause for government to act is to be illiberal. 


SENATOR Morse: That is a very important point. We have 
for example, in public life today some men who profess to b¢ 
liberals who are saying in public speeches these days that thos 
of us who stand for great pieces of social and economic legislatios 
which seek to protect the economic weak from the exploitatiosf 
of the economic strong are not liberals at all, that we are au 
thoritarians. I want to point out that, of course, one cannot prow 
tect these basic freedoms and liberties to which I have alluded 
unless one does it in terms of specific legislation. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: I would like to ask a question of you two w! 
represent our two major political parties. In your judgment, 
the present Administration one which you would call a liberal 
government? | 
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Governor Arnatt: I think so. I believe that the policies, 
generally, of the present Administration are liberal policies, 
designed to carry forward the welfare and the wishes of the peo- 
ple of this nation. 


SENATOR Morse: You know, Colwell, I admire the Gover- 
nor’s loyalty to his party; and I am sure that he will permit a 
respectful disagreement. I do not see how it is possible to char- 
acterize the present Administration as a liberal administration. 
[ would characterize it as one of political opportunism, of ex- 
pediency, and of machine politics. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: You know, that is very strange to me, 
coming from Senator Morse, a Republican. As a matter of fact, 
the amazing thing to me is how he finds himself in the company 
of the Republican party. We must all recognize, Senator, that in 
recent days and years the party labels and the conception of the 
public are that the conservative party is the Republican party, 
whereas the progressive and liberal party is the Democratic 


party. 


Mr. CotwE tu: May I intervene, since a university is non- 
partisan on these issues? The Senator might reply that the Dem- 
»cratic party was the party of liberalism, or was supposed to be; 
but I might say that if the Republicans will support and elect 
more senators like the one from Oregon, the Republican party 
might give the Democrats a run for their money in that regard. 

But what we are after in this discussion is the meaning of 
all this if we do succeed in getting more liberalism into the na- 
tional government. What kind of government would that make 
te 


Senator Morsze: First of all, permit me very good-naturedly 
-o reply to the Governor’s comment about the Republican party. 
OF course, I think that he has given us a good Democratic ap- 
sroach to Republican politics. It is certainly in the interests of 
he Democratic party to try to paint my party as a party of re- 
iction. And it is true that the reactionaries in my party would 
upparently like to make it a party of big business. But I do want 
‘0 point out to the Governor that the rank-and-file voters, both 
n the Democratic party and in the Republican party, as shown 
by the recent Gallup Poll, for example, seek the same objectives 
or their government. Their differences are primarily differences 
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over administration of that government. I hope that before the | 
program is over we can talk about some of those differences. 


Mr. CotweE-t: The differences are really differences as to how : 
these major objectives shall be achieved. I mean that, among _ 
liberals in various parties of all political persuasions, we can get | 
some agreement as to the ends and the goals, and we can agree 
on things to which we are opposed. But the political problem is | 
by what devices these things shall be achieved. 

It is a common belief on school campuses that if anything goes | 
wrong, we should throw the problem to the federal government. 
When the schools became panic-stricken about what was going 
to happen to them as a result of universal military training, they 
all ran to Washington. The tendency for liberals to run to Wash- 
ington seems to me to be a very widespread one in American life 
at the present time. 


Governor ARNALL: The great difficulty is that so many of our 
public people, officials, our college groups, and our newspaper 
people do not recognize that under our concept of government 
we have government at the federal level, at the state level, and 
at the local level. They do not recognize that if liberal govern- 
ment is good at the federal level, then liberal government is good 
at the state level and at the local level. 


Mr. CotweELt: You have been doing something in regard to 
liberal government in Georgia. Would you not tell us somethin 
about those recent happenings? 


GOVERNOR ARNALL: We have undertaken to start from th 
premise that the people are more liberal generally than thei 
leadership. We have undertaken to use a state government and 
to make an experimental laboratory where we have tried ou 
governmental reform. And we have, to a degree, been successful 
and, to a degree, it has been very popular. 

For example, let me outline my thoughts on the compariso 
between state and federal government. While in Washington an 
in the federal Congress, Senator Morse, they debated abou 
whether the soldiers should vote, in my state we had an extra 
ordinary session of the General Assembly, and we became th 
first state in the union to pass a soldier-vote law. And it was th 
best law. I prove that by showing that a larger percentage o: 
men and women in service from my state voted than from an} 
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other state in the union. There is an illustration of states’ doing 
things. 

While in the Congress, you gentlemen have from time to time 
argued about whether the voting age should be reduced to eight- 
een years on various theories (one of which was that if a boy is 
old enough to fight, he is old enough to vote), we in Georgia 
dropped the voting age to eighteen and thereby qualified perhaps 
half a million of our young citizens. This is an illustration that 
states can do things. States can take liberal attitudes which the 
people want carried out. 

Another illustration is a poll tax. You debate the poll tax in 
the federal Congress; we have abolished the poll tax. You debate 
modernizing Congress and streamlining your government; we in 
the last year have adopted a new state constitution. 

Those are things which show that government can become 
liberal and progressive at every level—federal, state, and local. 
The great fallacy is that so many of our people, in their concept 
of liberal government, think that it refers only to federal govern- 
ment. I say that we need liberalized government at all levels. 


_ Senator Morse: I want to say to the Governor, and I say it 
n all sincerity, that I think that you have written one of the 
zreatest liberal records on the state level which has been written 
n this country for many years. And I think that you do very 
well to point out to many so-called “liberals” in this country, 
who are constantly turning to Washington to solve problems on 
4 national level which ought to be solved on a local level, that 
crue liberalism seeks to keep the government very close to the 
seople of this country and to keep it close to them in our home 
communities. 

One of the great differences which I have with some of the 
New Deal approaches to these problems is that they tried to do 
yn a national level what we ought to be doing on a state and local 
evel. Although it is exaggerated for emphasis, nevertheless, I 
hink that this is a thought to which we ought to give attention: 
Somehow we have to get across to the American people the fact 
hat there really are no great men in Washington, D.C.; that the 
nen in Washington, after all, are just a cross-section of our 
seople at large; and that that is a real compliment to democracy. 
[hat is the way it ought to be. Let us take any problem which 
an be handled on a local level, and I say that you men in local 
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government and in state government can do a much better job 
with that problem than we can on a national level. 


GovERNoR ARNALL: Senator, I appreciate that expression 
from you. One of the great fights which I have against the so-_ 
called “professional” liberals is the fact that they are always 
looking for something to be done somewhere other than where 
they are. It is my belief, and you voice that belief, that if liberal | 
causes are right and just, there is something to be done at home | 
where we are to make a better community, a better city, a better 
state. We do not necessarily have to turn to Washington. 

And let me say this about international affairs. While I be- 
lieve that we must take our proper place in international affairs; 
and that we have a destiny to perform in this world; and that 
our nation must do this, yet, in attending to international af- 
fairs—for example, arguing whether the Bulgars should vote—I | 
think we have people in this country who ought to be given the 
right to vote. That is the point which I make. These liberal 
causes are fine, but let us be sincere about them, and let us start 
where we are to help build a better world. 


SENATOR Morse: You are exceedingly sound about that, I 
think. 


Mr. Cotwe t: I do not want to interrupt this love feast be- 
tween the Republicans and the Democrats here... . 


GovERNoR ARNALL: Oh, that is all right. 


Mr. Cotwe Lt: .... but I would like to raise a question. It 
would seem to me that a critic of liberalism might say that lib- 
eralism is just one aspect of the industrial revolution; that what 
is really happening in Georgia is not alone the policies and ad- 
ministration of Governor Arnall but is due to the fact that the 
Southeast is being industrialized; that the standard of living is 
being raised; that the people are making more money and buying 
more things; and that, therefore, they will support liberalism. 
But, the critic would go on to say, once liberalism has filled the 
pockets and the garages and the dishes on the table, it does not 
have anything else to contribute. 


SENATOR Morse: I do not think that that is a proper analysis| 
of the problem, if I may say so. I do not think that what the 
Governor has been able to do in Georgia is the result of the 
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industrialization of the South. True, it is being industrialized. 
True, a great many economic benefits are going to accrue to the 
people of the South which they have not enjoyed before. But the 
point, I think, which needs to be stressed is that at the heart of 
liberalism is a social point of view—an attitude on the part of 
people and the leaders of those people that, after all, the function 
of government is to improve the lot of the people as a whole; to 
make life worth living; to improve the standard of living of our 
people. And I do not think that that is entirely material. We 
have to go back to what we said at the beginning. After all, a 
liberal government is one which seeks to perform benefits which 
raise the decency of living for the people of the country as a 
whole. 


Mr. Cotwe:t: I wonder if Governor Arnall would give us 
any ideas or suggestions on what some of the areas are to which a 
liberal government might go on, after it had succeeded in raising, 
to an appreciable degree, participation in political life and mate- 
rial comforts and possessions. 


GovERNoR ARNALL: That is a fine question, and I would like 
to say that, in my concept of affairs, political rights and eco- 
nomic rights are corollary one to the other. One implements the 
other; one works and goes along with the other. 

It seems to me, though, that in implementing a liberal atti- 
tude, we might give consideration to this kind of thing: educa- 
tion; health; opportunity for employment (which is an economic 
right); and then, of course, the franchise rights. 

As an illustration, Senator, in my state, where we had been 
voting three hundred and fifty thousand people in our statewide 
primaries, we now have approximately a million registered 
voters. Therefore, we get a greater expression of the public will. 


Senator Morse: That is not a material gain; that is a great 
political gain. 
- Governor ArNALL: It is. But let me go back to education. 
The very foundation of all we strive for is built on education. 
[ want this country to do away with the deficiencies in education 
which exist today. Certainly a liberal attitude would be one 
which would advocate, for example, more educational oppor- 
tunities for all Americans. 


~ Mr. Cotwe tt: That is right. And should not the term “edu- 
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cation” itself be broadened, or else should not the additional 
term of “recreation” be added? That is, as we shorten hours of 
work and increase resources, government cannot be indifferent 
and the leaders of society cannot be unconcerned about what 
people are doing with their time when they are not working. 
The present recreational resources and educational opportunities 
which are open to the mass of our citizens who are adults already 
are beggarly beyond description. 


Senator Morse: I would like to add that this particular 
problem goes to the very heart of a discussion of liberalism. It is 
a great mistake, I believe, to think of the liberal as seeking only 
economic advantages for the people. That is the main objective, 
I think, of the leftist as contrasted with the liberal and of the 
reactionary as contrasted with the liberal. 

Let us consider the leftist; for the liberal is anything but a 
leftist. The leftist is seeking a state economy; he is constantly 
thinking in terms of material welfare for the people. He is not 
thinking primarily, as is the liberal, in terms of political democ- 
racy’s being hitched to economic democracy. He places the eco- 
nomic form of the economy uppermost. That is also true of the 
reactionary. 

And may I say, in passing, that I think that the greatest 
partner which the leftist in America has today is the reactionary 
in both parties, because the leftist well knows that if the type of 
materiality of the rightist or reactionary ever prevails in this 
country, then the pendulum swing to the left shortly after the 
reactionaries come into power will become so sweeping that it 
will make me at that time look like a reactionary. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: In other words, what you are saying is 
that the way to make democracy work is through a liberal 
policy o.... 


SENATOR Morse: That is right. 


Governor ARNALL:.... that if the policy becomes too re- 
actionary, the free enterprise system will break down... . 


SenaToR Morse: It is bound to! 
Governor ARNALL:.... that democracy will not work and 
will topple. Therefore, you say that there is an alliance between 


the archreactionary and the archleftist whereby actually their 
purpose will result in the same end. 
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Senator Morss: The final end of their program is going to be 
the same—the loss of both political and economic democracy and 
the substitution of some form of state economy. 


Mr. Cotwett: The liberal, then, is a critic of both the left and 
the right in terms of human values—the value and the dignity of 
the human individual and the necessity of ministering to all his 
values. This keeps him from supporting an authoritarian pro- 
gram, either of reaction or of revolution. 


SENATOR Morse: It can be put this way: The liberal is feared 
by both the leftist and the reactionary, because both those 
groups know that the liberal could make this form of government 

_of ours, with its political and economic democracy, really work. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: For this reason it seems to me that it is 
true that if the liberal attitude ultimately means the working 
toward the liberty of mankind, then the extreme left, which 
would bring about communism or some other type of collectiv- 
ism, would destroy to some extent the individual or the liberty or 
freedom of mankind. 


SenATOR Morse: By subordinating him to the state. 


GoveERNOR ARNALL: On the other hand, the extreme right, 
which would circumvent the economic opportunity and the po- 
litical opportunity of the individual, would likewise curtail his 
freedom and liberty. 


Senator Morse: By way of a benevolent paternalism, with 
lots of paternalism and no benevolence. 


Mr. Cotwe t: I would like to ask the Senator if he would 
state for us, briefly, what he thinks the role of a liberal govern- 
‘ment in the economy should be. How does it participate? Does it 
run industry? Does it set salary scales? 


~ Senator Morse: Absolutely not! As I have put it, the func- 
‘tion of government, so far as the economy of the country 1s con- 
-cerned,-is to set up minimum standards—and just minimum 
-standards—which will protect the economic weak and will see to 
it that the strong cannot exploit them. To strike that balance 
‘(and it is a very difficult balance, but it is a test of statesman- 
ship) between too little government and too much government, I 
think, is the test of statesmanship which those of us in public 
office must try to meet. 
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GovERNoR ARNALL: The government should see to it that 
every citizen has an opportunity; and that 1s its extent. 


Mr. Cotwe t: What is the liberal government’s attitude on a 
question like labor? Is the liberal automatically pro-labor? 


Governor ARNALL: I do not think so. If our definition is cor- 
rect, and I believe that it is, that the liberal is one who believes 
in the freedom and liberty of mankind and who fights vested 
power whenever that power is used to deprive men of liberty and 
freedom, then it would seem to me that the liberal would neither 
be pro-labor nor anti-labor. When the managerial bureaucracy 
began to exert too much power, he would oppose a managerial 
bureaucracy. 


Senator Morse: You are absolutely right. 


GovERNoR ARNALL: On the other hand, when labor groups 
assumed too much power to the point at which they deprived men 
of freedom and liberty, then he would oppose the labor groups. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the position or role of the liberal 
constantly changes, depending upon circumstances and atti- 
tudes. 


Senator Morse: That is a very important point; and it is 
well to make a comment on it in view of the fact that at this very 
hour the hysteria which is sweeping public opinion in this coun- 
try on labor issues is a very serious matter so far as the preserva- 
tion of what I consider to be some very fundamental American 
rights are concerned. 

I want to say quite frankly that I think that the emergency 
bill which the President proposed yesterday to the Congress— 
and which is now pending before the Senate—certainly is not a 
liberal measure. I think that it does violence to liberalism, be 
cause under it we will go not only a long way down the road 
toward involuntary servitude so far as the Army provisions o 
that bill are concerned, but also there is in that bill a principle 
which every businessman in this country should fear—namely, a! 
principle which would take from business the profits of business 
while a business is under governmental control and seizure. 


Governor ARNALL: Without debating what the Congress ha 
done, or what the President has recommended, is it not true that 
if labor is allowed to become too arrogant, with no curbs, the 


the course of liberal statesmanship should be to curb some oj 
their activities? . 
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_ Senator Morse: Absolutely! And that is why I take the posi- 
tion (as I said on the floor of the Senate yesterday afternoon and 
as I have said previously) that what we ought to be doing is 
sitting down to write a labor code for this country. 


- GOVERNOR ARNALL: I agree with you on that. 


SENATOR Morse: I have been pleading for that before the 
Labor Committee of the Senate. 


Mr. CotweL: Can we expect that even the liberals in Con- 
gress will support a labor code which might modify, in some re- 
spects, some of the provisions of the Wagner Act, for example? 


SENATOR Morse: The point of the matter is that it has been 
the liberals in Congress who have been trying to get that type of 
attention given to this problem by the committees. But what is 
happening? We have so-called “phony”’ liberals who have been 
proposing some very serious anti-labor policies. We passed many 
of those yesterday afternoon to the great disadvantage, I think, 
of the economy of this country. 


GovERNOR ARNALL: Of course, the labor problem has not yet 
been solved. There is much to be done about it. 


Mr. CotweE .t: We agree, then, that the liberal government is 
devoted to providing equal opportunity to all citizens for their 
development. This is the one indivisible freedom, but it must be 
manifested by action on specific issues and programs. The func- 
tion of government in these actions is to reinforce the strength of 
the weak and to keep the strong from transgressing upon human 
rights and liberties. Without this, we feel that the prospect for 
democratic government is bleak. 

_ But we believe that liberal government can survive the pres- 
ent crisis and that it is the way out of the dilemma between the 
anarchy of pressure-group government, on the one hand, and the 
authoritarian rule of either the right or the left, on the other. 
We believe that liberal government is the hope for these United 
States. 


The Rounp TaBLe, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
sutline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
bas been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
~pinions of the Rounp TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. How do you define “liberal”? Do you agree with the speakers 
definition? What are the aims of a liberal? What are the conditions 
of his success? What are the defects of liberals? Does liberalism mear 
individualism? Discuss. 


. On the basis of your definition of a liberal, what is liberal govern. 
ment? What are its aims and ends? How are they accomplished 
Would you define the present Administration as liberal? Discuss 
What is the outlook for liberal government? How successful has this 
country been in vitalizing a liberal government? 


. Do liberals tend to throw most of the responsibility on the federa 
government? Are they right in relying upon the power of the centra 
government? Was the New Deal a makeshift or a solution? Did i 
depend too much upon federal action? What did it achieve? - 


. What are the prospects for liberal candidates in the near future 
‘What chance is there for the liberal in the major political parties a 
the present time? Must he accept party responsibility? 


. How can local and state government be revitalized? Do you thin! 
that one of the aims of liberal government is to bring governmen 
closer to the people? How could such a program be accomplished 


. Do you agree that we have a pressure-group economy? How do pres 
sure groups operate today? Does the liberal accept such groups i 
they fight for equality and not for power? Can liberal governmen 
survive pressure groups? How should pressure groups be controlled 


. What, for the liberal, is the role of government in the economy 
How does his view differ from the leftist? From the right? What i 
the liberal attitude, for example, on labor? What should it be? Hov 
can a liberal program of political and social liberty and opportuni: 
be expanded? Why is the liberal interested in all areas of living ar an: 
not simply in economic security? Discuss. 
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